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V. — Public Appropriations for Individual Offerings and 
Sacrifices in Greece. 

By Dr. SUSAN BRALEY FRANKLIN, 

BRYN MAWR. 

A fragment of a decree, found on the Acropolis in Athens, 
relating to a public reward to be given to oaot, o-vpKarrjXOov 
dirb &v\rj<; has been supposed to be a part of the Archinus 
decree quoted by Aeschines, III. 187: iv roivvv r<3 MyrpaMp 
irapa rb ftovXevrrfpiov, r\v eBore Baspedv toi? airb <3?uX?)<? <f>euyovTa 
top Brjfiov /carayayovaiv, ecrriv IBelv. rjv fiev yap 6 to yfrij<piafia 
ypdyfras xal viietjaas 'Apylvos 6 ev K01X???, el? twv tcarayayov- 
Tfov rbv Bfj/iov, eypayfre Be irp&Tov fiev avrols et? Ova-lav /eat 
avaOrjiiara Bovvai \t\ia<; Bpa%fid<;, xal tovt earlv eXarrov rj 
Betca Bpa^/ial /ear dvBpa etcaarov, eireira iceXevei arecf>avova6ai 
OaWov are<f>dvq> avrtov etcaarov aXX oh yjpvaw • tots p,ev yap 
rjv 6 tov OaWov are(f>avo<! ti/jlios, vvvl Be teal 6 %pvaov<; tcara- 
ire(])p6vT)Tai. teal ohBe tovto elicfj Trpdfjai, /ceXeuet, aXX' d/cp^/Sco? 
ttjv fiov\r)P atceyfrafievrjv, oaot avra>v eiri <£>v\fi iiroXiopKijOrjaav, 
ore AatceBai/idvioi teal ol Tpidtcovra irpoaefiaXXov toI$ tcara- 
Xafiovai QvXijv. E. Ziebarth has published the inscription 
in the Mittheil. d. k. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, XXIII. (1898), 
p. 27, and H. von Prott has given some new readings and 
a further discussion of the relation of the stone to the 
Archinus decree in the Mitth. XXV. (1900), p. 34. 1 No one 
of the three formulas found in Aeschines and essential for 
an identification of the decree, viz., Bovvai Be avTols ei? Ovaiav 
fcal dvaffrj/iara %iXia<; Spa^/ia?, o~re(j)avova0ai etcaarov ahratv 
OaXXov arecfrdvp, and rrjv Be fitovXrjv atce-tyaaQai 00-01 avr&v 
eVl <t>uX# eiroXioptcijOrjaav, appears upon the stone, but it is 
supposed that they were written on the part now lost. The 
end of the decree is the usual place for the first two formulas, 

1 KSrte's article on this decree {Mitth. XXV. (1900), p. 392) reached me too 
late for more than a reference here. 
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and Ziebarth claims that we have no evidence that the heroes 
of Phyle were more than once rewarded. He places the 
decree in the archonship of Xenaenetus, two years after the 
return of the exiles from Phyle, and interprets the inscription 
to read that the citizenship was granted to those that came 
from Phyle, but that to those that fought at Munychia the 
privilege of laoreXeta was given (cf. Xen. Hell. II. 4. 25). 
von Prott considers it quite improbable that such honors to 
men and gods were deferred for two years, and puts the 
decree in the archonship of Pythodorus, immediately after 
the return of the exiles. He claims that most of the men 
at Phyle were citizens already, and calling attention to the 
compound, crvyKarrjXOov, suggests that the citizenship was 
granted to the metics that were allies of ' those from Phyle,' 
while the special honors mentioned in Aeschines belonged 
to the ganzen Schaar. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to undertake a new 
study of the inscription, but starting from the passage in 
Aeschines to throw some light on the meaning of the phrase, 
et? Ova-iav /ecu avaO^/xara, and incidentally perhaps upon the 
inscription. What was the meaning of the avaOtjfiara, why 
was the sacrifice made, and was it unusual for the state to 
bear the expense ? 

The literary evidence in regard to such sacrifices and offer- 
ings is very meagre, and references to this special event help 
but little. Several passages in the orations of Lysias make 
it clear that the courage and valor of these heroes was not 
forgotten or left unrewarded. Agoratus, accused of murder, 
finds his best claim for mercy in that eVi <£>v\ijv re co%€to ical 
a-vjKarfj\0e a-rrb <&v\r)<: {Lys. XIII. JJ); and Lysias antici- 
pates the same plea as the defence of Ergocles, who was 
charged with injuring Athenian citizens, namely, to? atro 
<$>v\r}$ KarrfkQe, /cat &>? Sj)fioTiKO<; icrrt /ecu &>? kiv'&vvwv vfieri- 
pmv fiereo-xev {Lys. XXVIII. 12, 13). Of those that captured 
the Piraeus it is said : avrovs 6 Zqfios reus /leyta-rais Tifials 
t 6T l /jLT)icev, iirirap'xelv icai a-Tparrjyelv, ical Trpeo-fteveiv inrep 
auT&v atpov/ievoi {Lys. XXVI. 20), and of those from Phyle, 
KaTek66vTe<; airb ^v\rj<; rifi&vrai, ixj) vfitov a>? avBpe<i ayadol 
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oj/Te? (Lys. XIII. 65 ; cf. XXXI. 8, 9, 13). Cornelius Nepos 
in his life of Thrasybulus (VIII. 4) writes : Huic pro tantis 
meritis honoris corona a populo data est, facta duabus virgulis 
oleaginis ; quam, quod amor civium et non vis expresserat, 
nullam habuit invidiam magnaque fuit gloria. We have then 
only the authority of our text for the definite statement that 
in the time of Aeschines there was to be seen in the Metroon 
a gift granted by the people to those from Phyle that restored 
the democracy, and that Archinus had proposed the decree 
by which it was voted to give to those thus honored a thou- 
sand drachmas et? dvaiav ical dvaOtj/iara, and to crown them 
with an olive crown. If we would understand the meaning 
of this appropriation, we must turn to the inscriptions. 

The custom of putting up avadij^ara as thank-offerings is 
too familiar to need illustration. The state makes such an 
offering after its own victories, the individual does the same 
when he has been praised and crowned : the peculiarity in 
this instance is that the individual is to make his own offer- 
ing at the expense of the state. In the study of the inscrip- 
tional evidence, therefore, a distinction must be made between 
the decrees in which a man is merely given permission to set 
up an offering in a public place at his own expense (cf. 
C.I.G.I. Fasc. III., p. 32, 170), and those where the state 
or society instructs the treasurer to pay from the common 
treasury the cost of the avdOrjp,a which is to be offered in the 
individual's name. One of the best illustrations of this 
second class is a decree of the Athenians, found at Rham- 
nus, in which honors are paid to those that have successfully 
managed the procession in honor of Amphiaraus, and the 
games and races that formed a part of the festival. The 
people vote aTeQav&aai avrovs j^pvacp (TTe<f>dvq> airb X $pax~ 
H&V, Sovvcu 8e avTois ical ei? Bvaiav ical avddr\fia H Bpa^fj,d<; 
(C.I.G.S. 4254). A decree of the 6pj€a>ve<s pays the same 
honor to two of their members on the more general ground : 
dpeTrj^ eveica /cat hiKcuoavvqs t^[?] eh tou? deoiis ical irepi 
to. Koivd t&v dpyecovwv (Mitth. XXI. (1896), p. 299; Michel, 
Recueil a" Inscriptions Grecques, 966). A similar decree of 
the diacr&rai has already been noticed by Foucart, Des Asso- 
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cialions Religieuses, p. 38. Demetrius, an Olynthian, has 
not only faithfully fulfilled his duties as treasurer but has 
contributed his salary to the general treasury. In acknowl- 
edgment of these services the society votes are^avaxrai 
avrbv dvaOij/iari dirb irevT^Kovra hpa^p.S)V, and the new 
treasurer is instructed to pay the money for the monument 
and attend to its erection (C.I.A. II. 611 ; cf. Ziebarth, Das 
Griechische Vereinswesen, p. 164). 

This expression, <7Te<pav&aai dvadij/Mari, has not as yet been 
found in any other decree, 1 and deserves a word of comment. 
It may have come originally from the custom of engraving 
crowns upon an honorary stele, but <7Te<j>av6m is also used 
with el/covi %a\iceai oKTaira^el {B.C.H. XVIII., p. 235 ; 
Michel, op. cit. 252) fxeyicrrai'; rivals, crapicl fioeia, dpvl Otj- 
Xeiai, and even with this awkward clause, eltcovi ^aXiceai re- 
\eiai, elVe Ka [^co^Xr/rai iretyv, elVe ica i<f>' lttttcol al ica irpoaiprjTai 
(Michel, op. cit. 448, 360, 362, 445). A similar metaphorical 
use of (TT€(f>av6a) survives in Plutarch (Timoleon, 244b, XVI.), 
top fiev oi>v avOpayirov iarefydvaHTav oi KopivOioi Se/ca fivcus, 
which is an exact parallel to Harpocration's quotation from 
Lycurgus, a\\a p,r)v kcu KaWicrOevrjv p fival<; e<TTe$ava>aa,Te 
(Harpocr. I., p. 278, Dind.). It is evident that these expres- 
sions and those found on the inscriptions have had a common 
origin in the marks of honor that were associated with the 
ceremony of crowning, so that the word crrecpavwa-ai in these 
instances means little more than ' to honor.' The name of 
Demetrius is to be engraved upon the offering that he puts 
up, but the society of the Omktcotcu is to bear the expense. 

The amount of the appropriation for this dvdOrjfia of 
Demetrius is proportionally one of the largest found in such 
decrees, exceeding several fold the ten drachmas per man 
mentioned by Aeschines as a normal sum for both offering 
and sacrifice. The form of the monuments must have 
varied from the altar or statue to the simple stele con- 
taining the name of the person that dedicated it, with, 
perhaps, a copy of the decree that authorized the appropria- 

1 Cf. Mitth. XXV. (1900), p. 107, <TTe<t>avo>9eurav 6wi rav fSovkiiv irXeocd/as 
Xfivaiois are^dvois xal ivSpiivruv Koi irpoauiruv ipyvptuv dvadlawt. 
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tion. An instance of this simplest form is found in another 
decree of the 0ia<ra>Tat, passed about a year earlier in favor 
of the iTrifieXr)Tai of that year. It is voted to praise and crown 
them and $ovv[ai fie] clvtoIs koI et? dvddrj/xa eVc [tov KO~\t,vov 
A A Spa%[ia<; iv (S 01 re \_<TT&~\$avoi, ical to ifrt}<pia/Mi avaypa- 
< M[ (7 ] 6Ta ' k.t.\. Below the decree two crowns are engraved* 
and within each the inscription, ol 0iao-a>Tai, ol Tvvdpov Apa- 
Kovra Kittov (Mitth. XXI. (1896), p. 93). The cost of this 
avdOrj/ia is limited to ten drachmas for each of the commis- 
sioners, a sum frequently appropriated for the engraving of a 
stele, and it is definitely prescribed that the crowns and a 
copy of the decree should be cut upon the stone. As no 
directions are given for making any other copy of the docu- 
ment, and as this stone corresponds so closely to the dvddr\jxa 
described, it seems probable that in this instance we have 
the original offering itself. In the published inscriptions no 
trace of any phrase ol Selvoi dviOecrav appears, but even with 
this lacking, it is not impossible that the very existence of 
the stone in the sacred precinct was witness enough that an 
offering had been made. 

A study of the dedicatory inscriptions has thrown but little 
light on the nature of these offerings. None were found that 
corresponded exactly to the names on the honorary decrees 
in which the appropriations were recorded. In many proba- 
ble instances, where the dedicatory inscription reads iiraive- 
8eU Kal o-Te^avayOeh 6 Belvo'; dve6i)icev, no certain identification 
could be made, because no copy of a decree containing the 
appropriation appeared upon the stone. 

Although the evidence is so meagre and unsatisfactory, it 
is at least proved that public appropriations were frequently 
made to help people pay their vows of thanksgiving to the 
gods. Other examples might be cited, but they add little to 
our knowledge of the custom, and we turn instead to the 
meaning of the phrase ets Ovaiav. Does Aeschines refer to 
a public or a private sacrifice, why was it offered, and what 
can be known of the details of the custom ? 

The offering of a public sacrifice in honor of those who 
have won a victory for the state is not unusual, and might 
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naturally suggest itself as the explanation in this case. An 
interesting reference to such a sacrifice occurs in Plutarch 
{Aristides, XIX.), 1 where in the account of the defeat of Arta- 
bazus it is said that out of 1360 Athenians that fell, 52 
belonged to the tribe Aiantis, and that in their honor the 
people of the tribe sacrificed to the gods, drawing on the 
public treasury for the expense. Another kind of public 
sacrifice which is made on the occasion of offering a crown 
and corresponds more closely to the phraseology of the 
decree quoted by Aeschines, is referred to in an inscription 
as late as 167 B.C. {C.I.G. 2155). The Athenians at Myrina 
vote a crown in honor of Athens, and proceed to elect envoys 
who shall convey it to Athens and dedicate it to Athena, and 
shall also congratulate the Athenian people on their success 
in their suit before the Roman senate. This decree provides 
for the expense of the crown and of a sacrifice to Athena, 
but it is evident that the sacrifice is altogether a public one. 
In yet a third form of decree sacrifices are offered at public 
expense in honor of some individual praised, but as a state 
sacrifice and not as the individual's own offering. In a decree 
from Delos of c. 279 B.C., in praise of Philocles, king of Sidon, 
it is voted to crown him with a crown worth a thousand 
drachmas, and to sacrifice amr/jpia in his honor. (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge 155; Michel, op. cit. 387.) A decree from 
Ephesus in honor of Demetrius Poliorcetes is very similar. 
(Michel, op. cit. 490; Hicks, Gr. Inscr. Brit. Mus. 448.) 

Intermediate between the decrees for public and those for 
personal sacrifices we find two that are somewhat doubtful. 
They are in honor of dicasts, who in recognition of their wise 
judgments in cases they have been called upon to decide, are 
presented by the people of the city to whom they did the 
favor, with a crown and money for a sacrifice. This exchange 
of courtesies between cities would lead one to suppose that 
the sacrifices referred to public honors, and the fact that only 
one crown is mentioned confirms the supposition. Like the 
delegates from Myrina {C.I.G. 2155, cited above), these judges 

1 For this reference I am indebted to Dr. A. Wilhelm, whom I wish to thank 
for the subject of this paper, and for much kind help in my work upon it. 
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may simply have been instructed to offer a public sacrifice 
and a crown of honor as a mark of gratitude from the city 
they have served ; or else, having displayed wisdom and jus- 
tice in their own duties they, as a board of judges, have been 
honored with personal honors and given money for a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving in which they all are to share equally. The 
decree of the people of Calymna is only a fragment, but it 
probably belongs to the dicast decree, preceding it in the 
collection (Inscr. Brit. Mus. 261, a and b). It reads: els Be 
rav <7Ta[\av Kal rav ava<ypa<f>ai>] Kal rav Overlap Kal [tov crre'- 
ifiavov to yevo/nevov] avaXoafia o rafiia? [Botco k.t.X. The 
second decree, from Amorgus, near Minoa, is more complete. 
(C.I.G. 2264, 1.) A vote is passed to make the dicasts proxeni, 
to give them other privileges, and finally <ne<pav5>craL he avrovf 
ypvcrcbi. <TTe<pdva>i. airo Bpa^/icov e/carov • Bovvat Be teal els dvaiav 
Kal gevia avrols Bpayjias TrevTrjtcovra k.t.X. The inscriptions 
are incomplete and the context of the first at least very 
doubtful, but it is probable that in the vote from Calymna an 
appropriation was made for a public sacrifice, while the people 
of Amorgus were thinking more of the judges themselves 
than of the state from which they came, and gave them the 
money for their own thank-offering. 

For the heroes of Phyle there was no public sacrifice made 
as for those of the tribe Aiantis after the conflict with Arta- 
bazus, nor were public thanksgivings offered as for Demetrius 
and Philocles, but each man honored was to make his own 
thank-offering to the gods, and the state was to show him the 
further favor of paying the cost. The significance of the 
custom will become clearer by the study of a few decrees 
more closely related to the one quoted by Aeschines. They 
will be found to date from the middle of the fourth century to 
about 270 B.C., with a possible illustration in the first century 
B.C., and they include decrees passed by the Athenian state, 
by the tribes and demes of Attica, by the religious society of 
the 6p<yea>ves of the Piraeus, and by the diacrwTai. The same 
recognition of faithfulness, loyalty, and public spirit that was 
given to "those from Phyle that restored the democracy" 
was given as well to those that had been faithful in smaller 
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services. Among those thus honored we find priests of Dio- 
nysus who had done good service in the celebration of the 
Dionysia, a committee of prominent citizens who had been 
appointed to arrange for a procession and games in honor 
of Amphiaraus, a certain Epigenes, an archon of the Meso- 
geans who had won favor by sacrifices to the gods and 
heroes at the Heracleia, the men that had proved good cho- 
regi for the Algiwveh in the year 325, and finally Damasias, 
a Theban schoolmaster at Eleusis, who had proved himself a 
friendly citizen and had given and trained at his own expense 
two choruses for the Dionysia. Perhaps the best known of 
those that received the gift el? Ovaiav are Lycurgus and 
Demades, the orators. A complete list of the decrees contain- 
ing the appropriation eU Gvalav, arranged in the order in 
which they have just been referred to, is as follows : — 

C.I. A. IV. 2, 184 b. CI. A. IV. 2, 574 b. 

C.I.G.S. 4254. Mitth. XXI. (1896), p. 299. 

C.I.A. II. 603. C.I.A. II. 558. 

C.I.A. II. 579. C.I.A. II. 608. 

The decree published in the Mittheilungen is a vote of the 
opyetoves in honor'of two of their members, and the last two 
cited are mere fragments of decrees honoring services of 
which the record is now lost. To this list there should per- 
haps be added a decree from Megara dating from the first 
century b.c. A certain Soteles was to be honored by a statue 
to be erected at public expense. Being present, however, 
when the vote was passed, and not wishing to have the treas- 
ury, which was already low, taxed further for his benefit, he 
not only erected the statue at his own expense, but paid for 
the sacrifice to the gods, and entertained the citizens. The 
inscription reads : oirax; \J>e firjB^ev ei? aiirbv avdXafia a iro- 
Xt? iroiei, tov T€ avhpiavra d[vacrTricra]<; eOvcre iraai To[t? #]eot? 
Kai iBlirvicre (sic) tovs TroXeiTa? 7raiT[a?. (C.I.G.S. 190. ) The 
implication certainly is that the city would ordinarily pay 
the cost of the sacrifice. It cannot be claimed, however, 
that the occasion was the same or the sacrifice so personal 
an offering as in the other instances. 
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In the Attic Corpus, the Island Corpus, the Inscriptions 
Septentrionales, and the Inscriptions of the British Museum, 
only these illustrations of this form of public appropriation 
have been found, and a search for further evidence in the 
Attic orators has been quite fruitless. There is no doubt 
that such public appropriations were made, but we cannot 
make generalizations as to their nature. Thus far the most 
important decrees have been found in Attica, but the dicast 
decree from Minoa warns us against concluding that the 
custom was confined to that state. 

The amount of the appropriation appears to have varied 
with the circumstances. The passage in Aeschines suggests 
ten drachmas a man as a possible standard, the appropriation 
to include the avdOrj/xa as well as the sacrifice. Just this 
sum was voted for the commissioners who had charge of the 
festival of Amphiaraus, one hundred drachmas for ten men 
{C.I.G.S. 4254). To Democrates and Hegesias, who were 
choregi for the tribe Al%wveh, the sum of ten drachmas was 
given for the sacrifice (CIA. II. 579), and in a decree for ser- 
vices of which the record is lost three men were given fifty 
drachmas (CIA. II. 579). The Mesogeans voted only fifteen 
drachmas for a sacrifice in which two tepeh, oi fivrjfioves, 
6 irvp$6po<i, 6 tcopaycoyos, o Ktjpvl;, were to have a part (CIA. 
II. 603), but for Damasias alone the people of Eleusis gave 
a hundred (CIA. IV. 2, p. 140, 574 b). As regards the 
society appropriations, the decree most recently found shows 
clearly that there was no fixed sum. Perhaps the amount 
varied with the services to be rewarded, or quite as probably 
with the state of the treasury, which was so often in need of 
the generosity of a wealthy treasurer (cf. Foucart, Assoc. 
Relig., p. 25). In any case Cleaenetus, in proposing honors 
■for Calliades and Lysomachides, thought it best to leave the 
appropriation to the opye&ves with power (Mitth. XXI. (1896), 
p. 299). 

A slight difference between the tjrijifnafia irepl Smpea? rot? 
airb <J>u\% and the decrees that have been quoted might be 
of importance in identifying it with a decree upon a stone. 
Aeschines distinctly states that Archinus first proposed the 
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gift of money for the sacrifice, and then the crown of olive, 
while in the other decrees the gift of the crown is invariably 
mentioned first, and seems in some instances the chief occa- 
sion for the thank-offering and the sacrifice. Not only hav- 
ing been "praised" do these men pay their vows, but having 
been "praised and crowned." Orators, however, are not 
always accurate in the quotation of decrees, and it must be 
remembered that Aeschines was eager to make his point 
about the folly of crowning Demosthenes with a golden 
crown, and would naturally give the crowning the most 
important place in his paragraph. 

The results of this investigation contribute very little 
toward a decision as to the identity of the Archinus decree 
quoted by Aeschines, and the inscription published by Zie- 
barth and by von Prott. None of the decrees quoted com- 
bine the citizenship with the crown and the appropriation for 
the monument and the sacrifice, but they are not all state 
decrees, and in any case it could not be proved that two such 
votes might not be united in one decree. It is, however, 
plain that the appropriation ek avaOrj/Aara, ical et? dvaiav had 
to do with the individuals thus honored, referred to the 
thanks they as individuals were to pay the gods for this 
honor received from the state, and is not to be connected, 
as von Prott seems to suggest, with the general public sacri- 
fice to Athena on the Acropolis made on the occasion of 
their actual return to the city, when they marched in festal 
procession to the Acropolis, having laid down their weapons 
at the gates (Plut. Glor. Ath. 7, Xen. Hell. II. 4, 39, Lys. 
XIII. 80 ff.). 

The origin of this form of public beneficence is not easy 
to trace. The possibility that the state contributed money 
to those who were too poor to make a sacrifice or raise a 
thank-offering might suggest itself as an explanation. Not 
only poor exiles from Phyle, however, receive this honor, but 
citizens like Demades and Lycurgus, and the Theban, Dama- 
sias, whose wealth is evident from the very services that they 
rendered. Unless they cast their all into the treasury there 
is no reason to suppose that the appropriation in these cases 
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came under the state charities. The gift was rather an honor, 
to be classed with the gift of a crown. 

In the days of the greatest Athenian prosperity we find 
few traces of the custom, and in the examples from later 
times it is associated with the gold more often than with the 
olive crown. Perhaps it belongs to the time when the state 
was paying more heed to outward signs of glory, when hon- 
orary statues began to crowd the sacred precincts, and the 
true Greek simplicity was yielding to foreign influence. 
Until new inscriptions are found to throw more light on 
the whole question, no attempt to define the custom to exact 
limits of time or locality can be made. 



